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NOTES. 



The Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
New York, which opens to the public 
in November, will present the most 
complete collection of art-exhibits in 
the several departments that is to be 
seen in America. In some of the de- 
partments the exhibits will compare 
favorably with the long -established 
museums of Europe. In the new 
building, which is now being finished, 
the space of the museum will be dou- 
bled, and for several years to come 
that will be ample room for accessions. 
The collections of the museum, which 
ten years ago were valued at less than 
two hundred thousand dollars, now 
are placed at upward of two million 
dollars, and could not be duplicated 
for twice that sum. The plans for the 
changes in the grounds and for the 
approaches to the museum have been 
made by Calvert Vaux, the landscape 
architect of the parks. Meanwhile the 
new building will have been finished, 
and the arrangements of the exhibits 
and the work on the approaches will 
proceed together. It is expected that 
everything will be ready for the open- 
ing on Tuesday, November 27. 

A large double gallery in the new 
building will be devoted to the Cathe- 
rine L. Wolfe paintings. The museum 
has just received from the executors 
of the Wolfe estate the two hundred 
thousand dollars which was left in her 
will for the care and extension of her 
gift. A large part of the income of 
this endowment will be set aside and 



will enable the trustees to purchase, at 
intervals of a few years, any worthy 
painting on which they may agree. 
Among the most interesting of the 
new exhibits which are to be opened 
in November will be the Egyptian 
collection which General di Cesnola 
has secured through Maspero, the 
Egyptian archaeologist. It consists of 
varied household implements and arti- 
cles illustrative of the art and sur- 
roundings of the Egyptians from two 
thousand to five thousand years ago. 
A full display of the Astor laces will 
be made for the first time, which in- 
clude lace handkerchiefs, collars, dress- 
flounces, etc., which Mr. Astor stated 
that Mrs. Astor had expended upwards 
of forty thousand dollars in the pur- 
chase of. 

Arrangements have been made to 
secure the famous Somerville collection 
of cameos, gems, and intaglios. Mr. 
Somerville, the owner of the collec- 
tion, lives in Philadelphia. He has 
devoted many years to gathering 
these gems, and spent more than one 
hundred thousand dollars in obtain- 
ing them. They were on exhibition 
during the Centennial Exposition, and 
since then many valuable additions 
have been made to the collection, 
which is probably the finest private 
collection in existence. Mr. Somer- 
ville offers to loan his treasures to the 
museum for a period of several years, 
if they can be placed on exhibition. 
In the new building., which is to be 
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ready the coming autumn, a special 
section will be assigned to them. Mr. 
Somerville is having a catalogue of the 
collection prepared, which will prob- 
ably be ready in a few months. 



An Exhibition of Pottery and Por- 
celain, including a competition for 
American potters and pottery-decora- 
tors, under the management of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art, will be held in Memorial 
Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
from October i6th to November 13th. 

The best work exhibited for compe- 
tition will receive prizes according to 
the following schedule : 

American Porcelain, of a vitreous, translucent 

body, modelled and decorated. First prize, 

gioo, for original work ; second prize, %^o ; 

third prize, §25. 
American Pottery, not porcelain, modelled and 

decorated. First prize, $75, for original 

work; second prize, ^35 ; third prize, §15. 
Painting Underglaze on American or Imported 

ware. First prize, §25, for original work; 

second prize, ^20. 
Painting Overglaze on American or Imported 

ware. First prize, §25, for original work; 

second prize, §20. 
Printing on American or Imported ware. First 

prize, §20, for original work ; second prize, 

gio. 

Circulars giving the rules of the ex- 
hibition and of the competition may 
be obtained of Dalton Dorr, Secretary. 
The competition is in accordance with 
the Joseph E. Temple Trust for the 
encouragement of art industries in 
America, and is designed to stimulate 
t'hf^' a rtKt," artisan, and manufacturing 
potter. 

At the Glasgow International Exhi- 
bition the display of women's work 



showed that the Scottish women, 
while they hold their own in plain 
work where only thoroughness of 
execution is required, are as yet lack- 
ing in taste and knowledge of design. 
Much good is expected to result from 
the Exhibition in the way of opening 
the eyes of the Scottish people to the 
fact that many avenues of artistic em- 
ployment enjoyed by women in other 
countries are still closed to them in 
Scotland. 

At the Glasgow Exhibition an ex- 
ceedingly interesting feature was the 
collection of souvenirs of celebrated 
figures in Scottish history. Of Mary 
Stuart there were various portraits 
from life ; hangings embroidered by 
her ; the gauntlet of a glove worked 
by Queen Mary for Darnley in her 
happy days ; a lock of her hair ; chests, 
escritoires, a watch, a hand-bell, cups, 
and work-boxes that had been hers ; 
the crucifix she used when imprisoned 
at Fotheringay, the prayer-book held 
in her hand at the execution, and a 
number of letters written by her. 
There were, of the Jacobite period, 
many mementos of Prince Charles 
Edward, the Pretender, and of Flora 
Macdonald, evincing how passionately 
the practical Scots can cling to senti- 
ment. 

Mrs. Benjamin Harrison is said to 
possess exceptional talent as an ama- 
teur china-decorator. She was in the 
midst of a most ambitious task^that 
of decorating a full dinner-service^ 
when the general was nominated. 
Floods of callers put a stop to further 
work on the set, and she is said to 
have set it aside reluctantly. The 
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flies will get in her fat oil all summer, 
and the colors dry up in the platter, 
but time will tell whether or not it is 
to be a White House dinner-set. 

A large Roman pavement has re- 
cently been discovered during some 
excavations in a garden of a house at 
Salisbury. Its subject is a battle be- 
tween Greeks and barbarians, who, 
from their costume, may be presumed 
to be Persians, or of some other 
Oriental race. A youthful warrior, 
clothed in Greek armor, his head 
bare, charges with his couched spear 
through a mass of fighting men in 
flowing garments and lofty head- 
dresses. He seeks to reach an East- 
ern king, who sits on a high chariot. 
Mr. Nicholls recognizes in these two 
Alexander and Darius ; the battle may 
be one of those great victories which 
decided the fate of the Eastern world. 
The mosaic is of the finest execution. 
The tesserae are all, it is believed, cut 
from natural stone, and are most skil- 
fully and artistically laid. It is highly 
probable that this mosaic is a copy of 
some well-known picture of antiquity, 
Greek or Roman. So elaborate and 
important a design could scarcely have 
been made for a pavement, for which 
it seems but ill adapted. Moreover, 
there can be traced in it an attempt to 
imitate in very adequate materials the 
peculiar qualities of a picture. As a 
work of art it is of great value, as 
affording admirable insight into the 
knowledge and proficiency attained by 
the anciepts in painting. 

The Golden Rose for the year is 
finished, and has been taken to the 
Vatican. The recipient this year of 



the Pope's gift is Princess Isabella, 
Regent of Brazil. The design is much 
the same as that of last year, — a rose 
with flowers and leaves copied from 
nature, the vase differing a little in 
detail. The base is octagonal instead 
of circular, and the handles are sup- 
ported by angels' heads. 

Althoi;)igij destitute of the artistic 
sense of her predecessor Madame de 
Pompadour, Madame Dubarry was yet 
very fond of porcelain, and spent large 
sums on choice pieces to present to her 
friends. She writes : "I presented her 
[Madame de Mirepoix] with a complete 
service of Sevres porcelain, with a 
breakfast -set in landscape, blue and 
gold. I moreover gave her two blue 
porcelain cats, as fine as those on the 
mantel-piece in my own little drawing- 
room. They had cost me two thou- 
sand eight hundred francs." These 
famous cats formed part of the bribe 
paid to Madame de Mirepoix for pre- 
senting Madame Dubarry at court. 
They were of old turquoise celadon, 
with head draperies of ormulu, bearing 
candelabra of the same, for four lights 
each, upon their backs. The ears 
were pierced, and diamonds to the 
value of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs suspended from them. 

Among the English as well as French 
visitors to such places as Brittany and 
Normandy there are numerous anti- 
quarians who, a correspondent states, 
are entrapped into buying sham curios, 
etc.,, in the following manner-. TJ;v€' 
guides, hotel touts, and similar folk 
sound the praises of the article to the 
tourist, who is flattered and delighted 
at the prospect of being able to pick up 
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a bit of genuine old china, a rococo 
cabinet, a jar of "Old Gaul," and, per- 
haps, a buckler or javelin owned by 
one of Caesar's legionaries. The diplo- 
matic guide or tout insinuates in an 
off-hand way that he knows or has 
heard of some old woman living 
leagues off who has kept such things 
in her faixiily for years. The amateur 
antiquarian goes to the 6s^ne-mere, 
who shows him her collection and 
narrates their history ; how they were 
heirlooms from her mother, who had 
been in the chateau of a local magnate, 
and had hidden them at the time of 
the Revolution, and- so on. Of course 
the bonne-mere could not, on any ac- 
count, part with the things ; but, as 
monsieur is so pressing, she has no 
objection to letting him have some of 
them at a fair price. The amateur 
finally departs with half a dozen old 
plates, a couple of jugs, or a rusty 
javelin, deeming himself lucky to have 
found his curios himself. Next day 
the bric-a-brac dealer from Paris re- 
ceives notice of the successful sale, 
and he at once proceeds to pocket the 
pelf, to pay the usual percentage to his 
confederates, and to replace the curios- 
ities sold to the innocent and unsophis- 
ticated stranger by others. 

Henri Deux ware was made in 
France in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The paste is of a pale yellow 
and very fine, the designs are good, 
and nearly every piece is embellished 
with the cipher of Henri II. of France :- 
hence>"1!he name given to it by coMec-" 
tors. The decoration consists of col- 
ored earths or pastes, which are baked 
into spaces cut away in the clay form- 
ing the ground-work of the pieces, and 



may be compared to champleve enamel. 
The number of pieces in existence is 
very limited, and a French archaeologist 
discovered a few years ago that they 
were made at the Chateau d'Oiron by 
the wife and son of one Claude Gouf- 
fier. Master of the Horse of Henry II. 
The young man, who had followed 
Louis XII. in his campaign to Italy, 
brought back from that country a taste 
for ceramic art. The ware is now 
styled Faience d'Oiron. 

Epigram fruit-plates were shown at 
the Italian Exhibition. This ceramic- 
poetical specialty consists of a series 
of porcelain gold-filleted plates bear- 
ing verses of uncertain authors. Their 
purpose is to enliven conversation and 
promote good humor at the family 
board, or at society dinners, by fur- 
nishing guests a motif for the most 
varied arguments, such as art, the 
world, royalty, love, etc. 

In the early days of Chelsea ware, 
painting on porcelain seems to have 
been an unremunerative art. We are 
told that Francis Paul Ferg, a German 
whose prints are in request, left Vienna 
in 1 718, went to Dresden, and passed 
thence over to England, where he 
painted porcelain admirably with sub- 
jects resembling those of Berghem and 
Wouvermans, but, falling into poverty, 
was at last found dead at the door of 
his lodgings, exhausted by cold, want, 
and misery. Nollekens's father worked 
for Chelsea to better purpose, and Sir 
James Thornhill deigned. to desfigrt for 
the same establishment, while the 
finest landscapes were by the pencil 
of Beaumont. Birds and insects, 
which are represented in great per- 
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fection, were generally ^designed by 
foreign artists. 

Tiie earliest glimpse of glass being 
used for windows in Christian churches 
is a curious one, being a circumstance 
mentioned by Gregory of Tours, about 
525, of a soldier having committed 
sacrilege by entering the church of 
Brionde to steal : making forcible way 
in by the window, he broke the glass 
with which it was covered. And fifty 
years later the poet and presbyter For- 
tunatus celebrated the churches of Paris 
in verse, dwelling on the splendor of 
the glass windows, and boasting that 
the interior illuminated in the morning 
is like the fountain of life itself, the day 
being held captive in the sanctuary. 
This poetic description is just such as 
one would expect from a beholder ac- 
customed only to. nearly dark or lamp- 
lit interiors. The very same images of 
speech, however, M. Lestyne remarks, 
are used by Procopius in praise of the 
windows of the church of St. Sophia, 
reconstructed by Justinian near this 
date, perhaps a little later. The wall 
in that church was most probably 
gold mosaic, and reflected powerfully. 
" Glory to God who has permitted me 
to achieve so great a work ! I have ex- 
celled thee, Solomon !" were the words 
of the emperor at the dedication. 

Why is it that a glass chimney makes 
such a difference to the light given by 
a lamp ? Because it increases the sup- 
ply of oxygen to the flame by pro- 
ducing a draught, and concentrates and 
reflects the heat of the flame ; in con- 
sequence of which the combustion of 
the carbon is more perfect, and very 
little escapes unconsumed. Lamp- 



glasses were invented by Aime Ar- 
gand, the inventor of the famous lamp 
which bears his name. He had been 
experimenting for some time in trying 
to increase the light, but to no purpose. 
On the table before him lay the broken 
neck of an oil-flask. This he took up 
carelessly and placed it almost without 
thought over the wick. A brilliant 
flame rewarded this act, and the hint 
was not lost upon the experimentalist, 
who proceeded to put his discovery 
into practical operation at once. 

The silvadors or musical jugs found 
among the burial-places of Peru are 
most ingenious specimens of handi- 
work. A Silvio in the William S. Vaux 
collection, of Philadelphia, consists of 
two vases, whose bodies are joined one 
to the other with a hole or opening 
between them. The neck of one of 
these vases is closed, with the excep- 
tion of a small opening in which a clay 
pipe is inserted leading to the body of 
a whistle. When a liquid is poured 
into the open-neck«d vase the air is 
compressed in the other, and, escaping 
through the narrow opening, is forced 
into the whistle, the vibration^ pro- 
ducing sounds. Many of these sounds 
represent the notes of birds ; one in 
the Clay collection in Philadelphia imi- 
tates the notes of the robin or some 
other member of the thrush tribe 
peculiar to Peru. The closed neck of 
this double vase is modelled into a 
representation of a bird's head, which 
is thrush-like in character. Another 
water- vase in the same coftection^' 
representing a llama imitates the 
disgusting habit which this animal 
possesses of ejecting its saliva when 
enraged. The hissing sound which 
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accompanies this action is admirably 
imitated. 

Many interesting principles show- 
ing considerable cultivation and much 
patient, ingenious contrivance are em- 



bodied in these remains of the early 
American potters, and it is rather sin- 
gular that the potters of to-day do 
not avail themselves of the same or 
similar ideas. 



A GIRL'S LETTER. 

We're in just tlie quietest place, dear, 
All mountains a1id valleys and rills, 

While a quaint little village below here 
Nestles down close under the hills. 

Each day i am off for a long ride, 
And at night am in bed before ten ; 

I'm so glad to escape from the sea-side. 
With its flirting and such stupid men. 

'Tis just the ideal existence 

I've planned and longed for each year 
Periiaps in some letter I've told you 

Tom Dayton and sister are here. 

Dear Jennie, there's so much 1 can't write ; — 
Tom's coming to town in the fall ; 

We've made up the quarrel of last year ; — 
1 must see you to tell you it all. 

For of all my beautiful summers, 

This one shall stand ever apart. 
And the birds that sing from the tree-tops 

But echo the songs in my heart ! 

Laura K. Goshorn. 




